BY ORDER  OF THE SHAH

We found something more robust and enduring about
Taq-i-Bustan than about many places of antiquity.
Sassanian art at its best was reflected in these rock-hewn
statues. The bas-reliefs at Taq-i-Bustan were even finer
than those Italy produced a thousand years later. With
the exception of the coloured carvings, the work probably
belonged to one dynasty, although the craftsmanship of
the larger recess was earlier and appreciably better than
that of the second.

We liked to believe that our guide was correct when he
told us that a handsome young sculptor confessed his
regard for Shirin, the queen of Khosroe, and made himself
responsible for the grottoes, in return for royal favours.
Straw Hat related the tale to us in staccato English which left
little to the imagination. We could not wait to hear the
end, and climbed into the car to seek Rumi, who, at sound
of the horn, emerged in a bustle of importance.

"Sir P." (Rumi invariably missed the D part and
addressed him as plain Sir P.) "Is your Excellence
ready to start?"

Every stately man of rank is Excellence in Iran. We
packed into the cars and covered Kermanshah with our
dust. Some sheep passed slowly by.

"The dust of a flock of sheep," observed Rumi, "is
tutia to the eyes of a hungry wolf."

Tutia was a preparation used as balm for the eyes. We
took the hint and offered him a bottle of beer, which he
lapped down with avidity.

Twenty-five miles on, high above the roadside, beyond
tumbled boulders, rose a sheer rock face with barely dis-
cernible scratches: Bisitun, the last and highest of a chain
of hills. For hundreds of years travellers passed by
without so much as a glance at the queer marks high above
them. The Persians thought that the gods had fashioned
the signs, so ancient and shrouded in mystery were they.
Actually they bore an account of the campaigns of Darius,
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